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A PROBLEM OF EVIDENCE IN RADICAL EMPIRICISM 

TF one were inclined to derive light and solace from epigrams 
-*- one might well say that the intellectual labors of the ordinary 
man consist in gathering facts and their evidences, while those of 
the philosophers are peculiarly identified with the task of learning 
the relation between facts and their evidences. Whether such a 
summary phrase tells the whole truth or not, at any rate it states 
a goodly part of it; for theories of knowledge and theories of exist- 
ence have thus far been little more than theories of the relations 
obtaining between accepted or rejected facts and the grounds of their 
acceptance or rejection. Men accept certain things naively ; in times 
of stress they search for justifications of their belief: finally, given 
the scheme of justification — to be called science, religion, logic, or 
even philosophy, according to the attitudes taken by men of different 
temperaments toward their final world views — the professional phi- 
losopher appears upon the scene, prepared to dissect the established 
systems of bolstered beliefs. And in the structural relation dis- 
covered between facts and their proofs he hopes confidently to find 
a fact profounder than any of those being scrutinized. 

This hope and this procedure are found imbedded in the philo- 
sophical attitudes of modern thinkers, most conspicuously, though, in 
the thinking of genetic psychologists, humanists, pragmatists and 
radical empiricists. Not what men believe, but how they come to 
believe what they do, and the relation of beliefs to reasons — this is 
the great theme of to-day and of every day. And the reason for its 
greatness consists in its retroactive bearing upon human beliefs; 
knowledge about the peculiar conditions under which a belief comes 
to be evidenced for or against must, we are told, influence the belief 
itself. As confirmatory of this claim, one might readily cite the 
humanists' revelations of postulates and aver that any beliefs whose 
proofs appeal to these postulates in any way are thereby strengthened 
not one whit. 

This matter of the postulates I do not choose to discuss here inas- 
much as there is a somewhat profounder and more perplexing issue 
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raised in the case of the relation between facts generally and their 
empirical existence. This, too, has been viewed and treated as what 
may well be called the limiting case of the relation between facts and 
their evidences; in it, then, we may expect to find the controversial 
points whittled down to exceeding sharpness. The situation is as 
follows: The radical empiricist claims that 'while one part of experi- 
ence leans upon another part, experience as a whole leans upon 
nothing,' — is self-sustaining, in short. Both physical and psychical 
orders are wholly inside of experience, therefore, being nothing other 
than experienced qualities standing in different sorts of relations to 
one another. This much is stated as conclusion. Turning to the 
reasons leading' up to the above view, we find them all consisting in 
certain assumptions about the relation between facts and their evi- 
dences. The following illustrations will make this clear: 

1. ' ' Whatever terminates the chain of intermediary acts realizing 
or exemplifying a meaning was, because it now is, what the idea — the 
intended meaning — 'had in mind.' " This assertion reduces to a 
declaration that what is actually meant by any given thought is 
identifiable with the demonstrable or demonstrated meaning. The 
demonstration consists, roughly, in giving concretely the tangible, 
empirical things meant. The thing originally meant is a part and 
function of its own evidence, we are informed. 

2. For this reason apparently the second assertion is made, 
namely, that a thing and the sensation of it are identical. The 
supreme evidence of anything is, generally speaking, the evidence of 
the senses. What a thing is — means — is what it is sensed (perceived) 
as. In the ideal, limiting case of evidence there is no difference 
between the thing and the evidence of its nature and existence. Or, 
to use an old phrase with slightly altered meaning, a directly experi- 
enced thing is self-evident, or, better, self-evidencing. The limit of 
evidence is the thing to be evidenced.. 

3. Most significant, though, is the assumption involved in the 
arguments for the autonomy of experience and against the reality of 
transmentals. It has been noted by sundry radical empiricists and 
allied thinkers that every evidential fact, every confirmation or ex- 
planation of whatever degree of convincingness, is itself empirical. 
This has led its discoverers to declare that every fact is empirical 
and only empirical; all of which assumes that the empirical char- 
acter of all evidential facts, situations, objects, etc., constitutes an 
invariable part of the evidence. 

4. This assumption is often used by radical empiricist and sub- 
jectivist alike, notably in arguments against transmentals. For in- 
stance, we are told that every attempt to prove the possible existence 
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of transmentals leaves us in an endless regress. As soon as you assert 
your belief in a transmental you must either describe this by in- 
telligible words or refer to immediate experience to signify what it 
is, — so we are told. Every time a new description or reference is 
made, a regress to new experiences is accomplished, and this must be 
repeated indefinitely. 

The reader will readily recall many other familiar illustrations 
like these. Let us now look at the problem in the logic of evidence 
which appears in the above declarations. Is it true that the empir- 
ical character of evidential facts constitutes a new fact to be added, 
as further evidence, to these same evidential facts? Is it true that 
the empirical character constitutes evidence for or against any fact 
whatsoever 1 

Our answers to these questions may first be very general ; we may 
say that it is logically possible that certain features of evidential 
facts may be wholly irrelevant to the matter to be evidenced. Thus, 
if all the testimony against an alleged criminal were delivered in 
English, this fact would not necessarily constitute evidence for or 
against the defendant. Again, if all the testimony of eye-witnesses 
to a deed came from blue-eyed persons, nothing would be gained 
from this coincidence. Generalizing, we may say that common 
features of evidential facts may or may not constitute evidence about 
the evidential value of these facts or about the thing to be evidenced. 
We must now inquire whether the particular feature of 'givenness' 
is or is not such evidence. 

At the threshold of our problem we encounter another which, 
lackey-like, must be treated before we may go further. It is the 
problem of distinguishing description from evidence. Perhaps in 
this we may eventually find the master-problem disguised. The 
radical empiricist and his sympathizers are frankly engaged in 
describing the eddies, currents and fluids in the stream of conscious- 
ness ; when telling what a given thing means they point out the par- 
ticular kinds of experiences in which the fulfillment of the meaning 
terminates. Meaning is identified with fulfillment of meaning. In 
like manner, to tell what a thing is is to indicate certain embodying 
sensations and feelings. It is not enough to indicate the sensed or 
felt qualities, for these latter are inextricably bound up with the 
psychic states in and through which they appear ; appearing quality 
and act of appearing are merely different aspects of one and the same 
pure experience. Granting this to be a correct description, which 
I think we may with some slight later qualification, are we free to 
follow the radical empiricist in his next step of giving both aspects 
in question the same logical rating as evidences for the autonomy of 
experience ? 
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I feel sure that we are not at liberty to do this, and for the very 
obvious reason that a mere description, however accurate, proves 
absolutely nothing about the implications of the things described. 
Description bears the same logical relation to evidence that deduction 
bears to induction, roughly speaking. This is precisely the case 
when description is strictly internal (and hence abstract), the result 
being literally an analysis of the given and nothing more. The parts 
reached through analysis always have certain implications, i. e., stand 
in certain definite relations to other objects ; but the mere empirical 
presence of the parts does not constitute their external relations nor 
their internal structure. There is no need of citing eases to prove 
this point, for the most radical of empiricists will grant it. A 
description of the contents of a given empirical moment, therefore, 
simply indicates the evidencing facts, but is not itself evidence. 1 
One fact is evidence for or against another one whenever the former 
is experienced somehow or other as involving the existence of certain 
peculiarities of the latter. This evidential relation itself has to be 
experienced, to be sure; but here, just as in the original instance, 
the relation is in no wise characteristically qualified by its own empir- 
ical existence. We might, with only a slight risk of misinterpreta- 
tion, revive Kant's cry in a new form and say that empirical exist- 
ence is not a predicate of objects. 2 This is substantially what the 
pragmatist means when he says that 'things are given in the most 
diaphanous medium imaginable. ' Waiving momentarily the problem 
as to the influence a supposed medium might have upon mediated 
objects, we may probably succeed in inducing the pragmatist to 
admit that at least some of the mediated objects relate to one another 
with the most superb independence of the medium real or fancied. 

In reply to all this the radical empiricist has a ready and effective 
remark. Every fact about which anybody can raise a discussion 
must ipso facto be experienced. In spite of all apparent independ- 
ence in the variations of things with respect to their bare empirical 
existences, the hard truth still remains that this very independence so 
dear to the realist is known only in and through an experience. And 
with this unchallengable fact that independence itself depends upon 

1 It is understood here, of course, that description is merely non-evidential 
with reference to the described facts and their implications. It ought to go 
without saying that any description as act is itself a fact of another order and 
capable of having its own implications. This point will be dealt with in another 
connection later on. 

2 1 would not have this construed too literally; the Kantian thesis rests 
upon a misconception about the nature of existence. Existence in the sense of 
possessing certain relations, being involved in something else, gives us a very 
different view from that held by Kant. The above allusion is more literary 
than literal. 
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experience in order to be known, the realist's house of cards tumbles 
to a purely empirical floor. This oft proclaimed fact is the one 
which has been hurled at the heads of transcendentalists since time 
immemorial; it is the ancient cry of the sensationalist, the idealist 
and the empiricist. It seems overwhelming, this proof that we can 
not jump out of our own skins. And yet I make bold to say that there 
never has been and — let us pray — never will be a philosophical dogma 
more equivocal, more misleading, more hopelessly corrupt than this 
crushing credo of our contemptuous contemporaries. If this be 
orthodoxy, then is truth of the devil. And if it be orthodoxy, it 
would be piety to squelch it. 

The squelching, though, is so very simple that it runs the danger 
of being rejected as inadequate. It is, in brief, this -. the empiricist 
is guilty of the most glaring petitio principii. All that he says is 
that, in order to know an object to be somehow independent of 
experience, this independence must be itself experienced. Nobody 
would care to waste breath in denying this crass tautology. Nobody 
has ever imagined that a certain thing, in order to be known as 
having a certain character, need not be known as having that char- 
acter! In order to make the known thing identical with the know- 
ing of it, the radical empiricist is forced to the pitiful makeshift of 
pleading that the thing is never known to have that character save 
when it is known! May the gods refrain from interrupting us here 
with bursts of laughter! The grand finale is yet to come. This 
startling fact gravely revealed to an audience expectant of portentous 
things is declared to be evidence for the hypothesis that nothing 
(experienceable) can be in any true sense independent of experience 
and, conversely, that experience as a whole leans upon nothing. 
After hearing this verdict of radical empiricism, I am sorely tempted 
to put the radical over the empiricism and call the root of the matter 
an irrational. For, in bare syllogistic form the theory reduces to 
this: 

1. A stands in a certain relation only when it is in that relation. 

2. Therefore the existence of A in that relation proves that A 

can not exist save in that relation. 

3. Suppressed minor premise: That relation of A is A's only 

relation. 
But this suppressed assumption is just what the radical empiricist 
supposes he has proved by his observations and analyses of experi- 
ence. We are free now to turn loose his blood-brother, the humanist, 
upon him; the blood-brother will show his misguided relative, per- 
haps, that the autonomy of experience has been a postulate all the 
time and that the bizarre concatenation of facts and conclusions is 
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like a dachshund eating his own tail and deriving sustenance there- 
from. 

Let us leave the comedy to which we have been invited by alluring 
bill-boards. Turn to the precise formulation of the erroneous theory 
of evidence underlying the radical empiricist's hypotheses. Does 
that theory not reduce to the following postulates ? 

1. The common peculiarity of all evidential facts constitutes the 
real limit of the evidential function of these facts. In other words, 
the genus determines the classes and genera to which its own mem- 
bers may belong. All evidential facts are ipso facto members of the 
genus, 'experiences.' This genus exercises a limiting control over its 
members in such a way that none of these can be members of some 
other genus (of the same or higher order). Any implications of 
empirical facts which make these or other facts appear to be some- 
thing more than members of the empirical genus are to be rejected as 
errors. From this follows, as a logical postulate, what the empiricist 
has advanced as a conclusion : 

2. There can be no other equally inclusive genus. 'Empirical 
fact' is identical metaphysically with 'existence.' 3 

The ordinary man, after realizing the meaning of all this, feels 
justified in asking the radical empiricist where and how he has dis- 
covered this unique characteristic of the experience genus. Is there 
any evidence, even that of simple analogy, presented within experi- 
ence which hints at this curious logical 'eminent domain'? The 
answer is apt to be negative, for both psychologist and biologist and 
naif man agree that experience is, in some slightly understood man- 
ner, an outgrowth and function of something not merely empirical. 
If the radical empiricist accepts this hypothesis, is he not forced into 
the dilemma of saying either that experience can not be, qua, experi- 
ence, an evidence of its own self-sufficiency or else that experience 
is essentially self-contradictory? Would not the horrors of Hegel 
warn him against this second horn? Would it not be necessary to 
confess, after all, that the bare empirical character of experienced 
things — far from proving either the omnipotence or the triviality of 
experience — is absolutely non-evidential (at least in our present 
problem) 1 

Walter B. Pitkin. 

Columbia University. 

8 Let us not burden the radical empiricist with the paradox of self-represen- 
tation here. Some of his partners in logical crime have shackled themselves 
with their own handcuffs by observing, in the above postulate, that ' existence ' 
is itself a member of the genus ' experience ' and that ' experience as a genus ' 
reappears within the genus ' experience.' Then follows the delirium of philo- 
sophical mathematics and mathematical philosophy. Great are the penalties 
of little sins if these sins be in logic. 



